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"I have never thought anything more absurd," he ex-
plained to the investigating magistrate, "than the idea of
a revolutionary government in Russia. All those who know
me, know my opinions on this question." He did not desire
an upheaval, but an adjustment, not a social transformation,
but a sensible evolution toward a more equable regime. "The
Russian people will not march in the tracks of the European
revolutionaries," he declared. And he would recite to his
comrades Pushkin's Isolation:
Will I see, my friend, the people liberated,
And slavery abolished by a gesture of the czar. . . .
Indeed, the abolition of serfdom, the relaxation of the
censorship, the suppression of corporal punishment, all these
were eventually to come from the czar. He wrote later,
"For the people, the czar is the embodiment of the na-
tion, of its ideals, its faith and its hopes." He believed that
the relationship between the czar and his subjects was not
that of master and slave, but that of father and child. To kill
this mutual love was to kill Russia, but to enlighten and
guide it was to work for the universal welfare. One should
wait and have faith in the czar and the people.
Meanwhile months went by, and the peasants remained
bound to the soil while the police surveillance grew increas-
ingly strict. In various regions the muzhiks rose against the
landlords. In 1846, twelve landlords were killed by their
serfs; in 1848, eighteen. As against twenty-seven rural insur-
rections in 1846, there were forty-five in 1848. Almost half
the serfs in the Vitebsk government rebelled and marched on
St. Petersburg but were stopped halfway by army units.
Echoes of the Revolution of 1848 in France shook the